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this, the material conditions of happiness will be
sufficiently fulfilled. I think it was Agassiz who
observed when he was devoting himself to science
that he had not time to get rich. Wealth to him
would have been rather an impediment than an
advantage. A man like Faraday, who placed his
whole happiness in the extension of scientific know-
ledge, and who was not less honoured because he
lived upon a modest income, would not have had a
greater amount of that kind of happiness had he
possessed the wealth of a Rothschild. A man whose
pleasure is in reading books, or contemplating works
of art, or listening to music, can obtain the highest
enjoyment at a very moderate price, and could get
very little more if he had the most unbounded wealth
at his disposal. If we inquired what men possessing
such tastes had derived from them the greatest happi-
ness, we should, I fancy, find ourselves mentioning
men comparatively poor, whose enjoyments were
even comparatively keen, because they had to devote
a certain amount of care and contrivance to obtaining
full play for their capacities. Charles Lambj plotting
and contriving to get an old volume from a bookstall,
possibly got more pleasure from his taste than if he
had been the possessor of a gigantic library. The
sociable man, again, the man whose pleasure in
society is the genuine delight in a real interchange of